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W. A. BOUGUEREAU. 

Few modern painters have enjoyed greater popularity than 
William Adolphe Bouguereau, whose death occurred last 
month at La Rochelle, France, in his eightieth year. He be- 
came the most famous of Picot's pupils, the artistic descend- 
ant of Ingres, the Academician. Cabanel, who died in 1889, 
and Henner, who preceded Bouguereau by a few weeks on the 
long journey, were his fellow pupils, and belong to his style 
of art expression. They did not attain the same degree of 
fame which the industrious limner of nymphs and nudes ac- 
quired. 

From his earliest student's days, when still a merchant's 
clerk, Bouguereau won with ease the highest honors of his 
profession. Prizes and medals were showered upon him dur- 
ing his lifetime, while his material rewards accentuated his 
successes. After gaining the Prix de Rome, in 1850, not a 
year passed in all his long career that the market was not 
supplied with numbers of his smooth, attitudinizing canvases, 
which found greedy takers, especially in France and the 
United States. 

His works may be divided into three groups — the religious, 
the pretty treatment of the nude ,and his convential, cleanly- 
dressed peasant girls. The religious pictures, of which his 
"Mater Afflictorum," now in the Luxembourg,, is perhaps his 
best, are no less prettily sentimental, faultily faultless, vacu- 
ously peaceful, than his adorable goddesses- and cupids and 
wood-nymphs, among which "The Hornet's Nest," in the 
Yerkes collection, stands preeminent. 

The artist was a firm follower of the old academic lines. 
His forerunner was Carlo Dolci, his ideal exemplar Raphael. 
There was no progress in his art, nor was he ever influenced in 
the smallest degree by the new tendencies which sprang up 
around him in the 6o's. He resisted these tendencies as night- 
mares, and referring to one of the modern apostles he would 
frequently remark: "Puvis de Chavannes m'empeche de dor- 
mir." From the first to the" last his brush was as smooth in 
color as painfully accurate infmodeling and drawing. To him 
the Dutch and Flemish were all wrong, and Whistler to his 
mind was the genius of the unfinished. 

The technical part of Bouguereau's art is not above re- 
proach. With all his skill ; in draughtsmanship he still lacks 
the vigor of line which" gives life, and the smoothness of his 
demarkation makes the human form, as he portrays it, flaccid 
and limp. Likewise his color has often been overrated. His 
admirers extol it greatly, yet it is nothing but the white, the 
carmine and the umber as the studio receipt for "flesh" 
gives it. None of the finer effects are ever known to him. His 
porcelain models look all alike — soap, rouge and cold cream. 
In fact, it has been said that his effects suggest that before he 
painted his model she painted herself. He never catches the 
accidental gleams and shades of light simmering through the 
interstices of green foliage upon his nymphs — they bloom in an 
an absence of light, of atmosphere, with very sweet and pretty 
pinks of impossible flesh tints in a conventional landscape laid 
out with a French gardener's exactitude. 

In spite of this adverse criticism, it may be stated that no 
painter of modern times has b8en in greater demand by pros- 
perous collectors, and some twenty years ago no respectable 
amateur would mention his new'fad of picture-collecting until 
he had secured a. "Bouguereau" for his parlor— fortunate 
those who in the rush for examples of the artist were unable 
to secure one of his "nudes" but had to content themselves 
with a" peasant girl "decently clothed and in her right mind." 
Although by no means remarkable, these latter subjects pre- 
sent the painter with a spirit of greater sincerity. Yes, I have 
heard the Parisian studio gossip that Elizabeth Gardner had 
most to do with these canvases. A la bonheur! That ques- 
tion need not worry any one. 

Bouguereau's methods were like those of Meissonier ' and 
Gerome, and his place in the history of art will surely be in 
the same line with these expounders of academic traditions. 



JEAN JACQUES HENNER. 

At the banquet given by his friends and admirers to Hen- 
ner to celebrate his election to the Institute, Jules Ferry, con- 
cisely, though with a touch of excess, summed up the claims 
of Henner to the position which to-day he holds in art. 

"We admire and love you," Ferry said, addressing Henner, 
"because you are not of those who flatter the public, who 
follow it and court its favors. You have conquered the public 
by the force of your will, of your genius, you have tamed 
and charmed it. You have forced the French people, so pre- 
occupied by subjects in painting, so fond of anecdote, to ac- 
cept, adopt and admire a conception of art in which subject is 
almost nothing, and which is to be defined as abstraction and 
beauty in color. Upon a community fond of details, fashioned 
by artists of incomparable skill into the most elaborate realism, 
you have imposed the worship of ideal beauty, sovereign and 
immobile. In the midst of tendencies quite opposed to your 
own, you have stemmed the current victoriously ; in this mod- 
ern life, full of the love of novelty, of the reality of light, of gray 
color and open-air effects, you have proved the superior beauty 
of that light which is neither the dawn nor the twilight, whose 
hour is struck by no clock, since it is the hour of the dream, 
of mystery, of the ideal. And this is why we lift our glasses 
in the first place to the friend, the sure friend, loyal and faith- 
ful, to the robust and valiant heart, to the great independent 
artist, to the passionate servant of the ideal, to the poet, to 
Henner!" 

Henner is noted for his deadly coloring in his women's 
faces, making them look like opium or arsenic victims ; for his 
elusive outline and the russet hair of his models. His best 
part is the richness of his color, distinguished by the florid 
beauty of chromatic opposites. He was an idealist, like never 
was before. He may have often repeated the same note, yet 
his sonnets in paint were always tuneful and harmonious. He 
was eminently successful in his portrait work, attested by a 
portrait of an "American Lady," shown in the Salon of 1895. 

The articles appearing in this volume on March 1 and 15, on 
the Boston "Velasquez," were answered by the Boston Mu- 
seum authorities in their Bulletin of June, 1905, with an array 
of the evidence adduced to substantiate its claim for the 
genuineness of this much-discussed painting. The opinion ex- 
pressed in the above-mentioned articles is shared by Profes- 
sor Charles H. Moore, of Harvard University; Dr. N. H. 
Pringsheim, of Cambridge; Mr. Frederic P. Vinton, the Bos- 
ton artist; Mr. Walter Gay, of Paris, and Senor de Beruete, 
a noted historian of Spanish Art. 

New light is thrown on the subject by the Spanish archaeol- 
ogist and critic, Senor Melida, who has discovered among the 
family papers of the Duchesse de Villa Hermosa a receipt from 
the painter Velasquez, referring to three portraits painted in 
1624, one of Philip IV., the other of the Duke de Olivares, and 
third a "personage." As the Philip IV portrait is at present in 
the Villa Hermosa galleries, and as there is no evidence that 
Velasquez painted another portrait of the King during that 
year, to which the Boston portrait is to be ascribed from in- 
ternal evidence, it is to be assumed that the Boston "Velas- 
quez" is a copy, or a canvas only partly from his brush. 

The strife about this picture seems to have taken undue pro- 
portions. Every painting should stand on its own merits, and 
the row raised about the name to be affixed to this very meri- 
torious work of art is- silly and senseless. Why do the Direc- 
tors not place on the tablet : "Attributed to Velasquez," as I 
suggested before. This would satisfy all parties, pro and con. 

By the way, why has the Velasquez portrait in Mrs. Gard- 
ner's collection, which is a very similar picture, never been 
brought into the Controversy for comparison? This painting 
has been exhibited' at Burlington House, from the collection of 
Mr. Ralph Banks, of Kingston Lacy, and has been ascribed by 
Professor Carl Justi, an eminent authority, to the hand of Ve- 
lasquez himself. 



